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BREUGHEL DE VELOURS. 
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A rrxr.H'.tATKD German baron, who is eonsldeied an authority in 
art -wo supp .s:, lecan-e h"n books are very dear— M. de Heinecke, 
pretend; that Jolm Breilghclwas suruamed De Velours (velvetty), 
because of the. delicacy of his pencil; but to say nothing of the 
little connexion there would be between the nickname given to 
Breughel and the delicacy of his. pencil, rather dry than soft, it is 
well known that the habit this painter had of wearing velvet 




dresses was the true cause of the surname given to him. He 
belonged to a family of peasants which came originally from the 
village of Breughel, sear Breda, whence they took their name. His 
father was that Peter Breughel who was called le drdle, because 
he painted the manners of the village, and particularly their fetes, 
with a certain joviality and a sentiment of the picturesque, of 
Vol. IV.— No. XXII. 



f the 



which art oners no other example, . excep:t : m.the 5 w^ c 
iadyti Van Thulden, and the adcxlve Patenier, to.use <t^|ft#rds of 
the jolly cure of Meudon, Rabelais. • ^,V<4:^ •?] 



John "Breughel was born at Brussels, in .what -'^tiugmt Jcannot 
exactly, say. Houbraken, in fixing the datein;1689,^^^fuiraoubt- 
edly mistaken, for we have in the archlveQ/'-oT^^lBl^rarhWl 
of St. Luke d'Anvers, especially in the i^yere^.rwnere; are in- 
scribed the names of all the members of the corporatio^%M- proof 
that John Breughel was received a free master^ 15!9^^ceord- 
ing to the date given by Houbraken, he would -have theii been only 
ten years old. ,. Other biographers fix -1^e-;birth; : ^-^rengiiel de 
Velours in 1575, and this date is, -at all events, ;inucn "inore likely. 
According to Karel Van Mahder, the' son "of Petei^Breughel was edu- 
cated in the house of Peter Koeck d' Aiost,'hi"s"inaternal grandfather ; 
he there learnt to paint in miniature and in water-colours, and 
became so clever in his first pictures,- representing fruit and flowers, 
. that they passed for prodigies.. , He' tlien studied oil-painting in the 
studio of Peter Goekindt, whose fine cabinet served him instead of a 
master. This is all we know of the early days of John Breughel. 
Tiiat he was the pupil of his father, as Houbraken pretends, is 
very improbable, when we examine into the difference of their styles. 

Whatever the truth of this theory, it is certain that'Jphri 
Breughel soon felt the humoir of a landscape painter awake within 
him, and that he wished to travel, and make, as others had done, 
the tour through Italy. He remained some time at Cologne ; it 
'was doubtless here that he was struck for the first time with those 
picturesque points of view presented by the borders of a river, and 
with the good effects that can be produced in a landscape, by 
barks seen in foreshortening as they ascend the current under sail, 
or when they are moored to the bank, along which stand, houses 
with roofs of different shapes and form. Breughel, whose soul was 

* See the excellent " Catalogue du Mnsee d'Anvers," published 
by the Academie des Beaux Arts in that town. 
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wrapped up in the observation ot nature, and who never ceased 
drawing provisionally all that appeared to him worthy of being 
painted, found on the borders of the Rhine subjects which sub- 
sequently became more familiar to him. What, however, appeared 
most seductive to him, was the occasion which presented itself of 
grouping a number of figures into little space ; for no one excelled 
him in executing them, and preserving in the most minute propor- 
tions, correctness of motion, and perfect nature, 'without ever 
becoming vulgar. He was destined to lead the way in this style 
to the Abraham Storcks, the Francis de Paulo Fergs. 

It was, however, by a picture of flowers that he established his 
reputation at Cologne, or at least by a picture in which shone above 
all a framework of fruits and flowers. It was " The Judgment of 
Solomon ;" but not that by which the wise king discovered the 
good mother. The Queen of Sheba presented one day to the King 
of Israel six flowers of natural lilies and six flowers of artificial 
Hires, these latter so artistically imitated that it was very difficult 
to distinguish them from the real ones. The wise king causes a 
bee to decide the doubts of the spectators. Breughel has rendered 
this subject with affection, and we can easily see that flowers 
play as large a part in the painting as in the legend. 

In the same way that Paul Bril, Ooninxloo, David Vickenbooms, 
and Roland Savery, studied, John I Breughel saw the colours of 
nature in theis very highest intensity ; he employed the tones of his 
pallet in all their energy, without hesitation, without thinking of 
softening their dazzling character. His greens and his blues are 
dazzling, like all those which had been brought into use by the 
first painters in oil, Hubert and Jean van Eyck. It is an erroneous 
view, in our opinion, to attribute this crudity of tone to the disap- 
pearance of the layer of gum which toned them down, it is said, 
when the painter first finished them. If ignorant cleaners have 
sometimes destroyed the keeping of these old pictures, it is not the 
less certain that some have come down to us well preserved, and 
that these have a vivacity of colour which offends the eye, or, at 
all events, fatigues it. In Italy, as in the Low Countries, with the 
Germans as with the Spaniards, everywhere painting began by 
virgin tints and dazzling colours. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries presented to us the aspect of this phenomenon, which is 
easily to be explained by their near proximity to Gothic art, which 
had brought out the colours of the prism in sparkling splendour on 
"the glass windows of churches and illuminated manuscripts of the 
middle ages with the most splendid tints. 

From Cologne, Jean Breughel directed his steps towards Rome. 
His reputation, says D'Argenville, had gone before him. Cardinal 
Frederic Borromeo, having made his acquaintance, protected him, 
and even took him for some time into his service to paint a 
number of little pictures, which were afterwards taken to Milan. 
There was, for example, "Daniel in the Lions' Den," "A per- 
spective view of the Cathedral of Antwerp," " A St. Jerome 
in the Desert," of which the figure is by Crespi ; and " The Four 
Elements," painted on copper, "which passed for the masterpieces 
of the Flemish painter. 

There is not a traveller, who goes to visit the Bibliotheca 
' Ambrosienna of Milan, who has not been shown these marvellous 
■pictures, of which the subject is so well chosen to show the qualities 
of Breughel of Velours ; the richness of his imagination, capable of 
transforming earth into Paradise ; his ability to render everything — 
animated and lively figures as well as the least details of still 
nature ; his knowledge of animals ; and his pallet, which was a 
jewel-box. The artists who have painted the " Four Elements" are 
innumerable. But with Breughel it was not, as often happens, a 
series of cold allegories, or a representation of the pleasures which 
man may find in the earth, in the water, in the air, or near fire. 
No ! Breughel went to work in a more original style, and aimed at 
re-creating creation. On plates of copper, which were about two 
feet wide, he conceived the idea of putting a whole world — animals 
of all kinds, birds of the air, the fish of the ocean; and he gave to 
1 all these a freshness of tone, a light, a profusion of details which 
have never ceased delighting, during the course of two whole centu- 
ries, all the most tasteful and experienced amateurs and travel- 
lers who have seen them. "I know no painter," says Cambry, 
"whose colours sink deeper into the memory, if I may use such 
an expression." 



In truth, Breughel dared to struggle against the beauties of 
nature. The earth is not with him a symbolical figure, a woman 
with her hair like a Sybil ; it is the earth itself, that which we tread 
"tinder -foot-, dressed in verdure, adorned with flowers, shaded by 
trees — the earth, with all the animals which inhabit it, from the 
most ferocious to the gentlest. It seems as if Breughel had trans- 
ported himself in imagination to the, fifth day of Genesis, and that 
lie saw in the green plots of Eden, romping about in fraternal 
quarrels, all the wild beasts which ordinarily suggest to our minds 
carnage and blood, and whose mission appears to be that of 
devouring each other. 

Fire is represented by a collection of all the instruments of 
alchemy, of all the tools manufactured on the anvil and in the 
forge, or that are made of glass ; by a million of vases, of every 
variety of form, adorned, chiselled, sculptured in relief, finished 
by the brush of Breughel as they might have been by the chisel 
of Cellini. The air is peopled by birds, butterflies, beetles, flying 
insects, which a child with a glass watches as they fly through 
the clouds. Here are reproduced, in all their dazzling bright- 
ness, the beautiful plumage of the China pheasant, the pintado, 
the humming-bird, the kingfisher, which colours itself with all 
the tones of the rainbow, and shines with all the lustre of silk ; 
the peacock with its splendid and harmonious tones, its" wavy 
and fugitive shades, and its dazzling robe of rubies, emeralds, 
sapphire, gold, purple, and azure. Water shows us an innu- 
merable quantity of fish and shells. But this time the history 
of creation is rendered complicated by mixing with it the fictions of 
the mythology. The humid element yields to the presence of an 
amorous naiad ; carp are being wounded by Cupids ; and, as if the # 
painter was not satisfied with all the rich variety of colour which 
he was compelled to use when representing the finest products of 
the sea, he has dared, by a miracle of his palette, to imitate the 
luminous and celestial shadows of the belt of Iris. " Everything," 
says Cochin, in his " Voyage Pittoresque," " is represented so 
small that one is astonished that the pencil has been able to do it ; 
but when we examine them with a magnifying-glass, our astonish- 
ment redoubles ; for the animals and other objects are then found 
to be painted with the greatest truth of colour and form. They 
seem to move. They are drawn and touched up in the most 
admirable manner, and appear exquisitely finished, even with the 
magnifying-glass." 

It is a remark useful to be recorded, that the Flemish painters 
who went to Rome in the sixteenth century, and even in the seven- 
teenth, c6ntracted, instead of a taste for religious subjects, a taste 
for mythological scenes. The Capital of Christianity, as it was 
called, had become the abode of paganism, and it was the divinities 
of Olympus that adorned the palaces of the princes of the church. 
The' love of antiquity was then the mark of an elevated mind, and 
the gods of fable, of which the nineteenth century has become 
suddenly so tired, then filled the imaginations of poets and the 
compositions of painters. Breughel de Velours, who had found 
so much charm in painting naively a garland of flowers, then views 
of rivers, boats, mills, and peasants, now saw nothing else in nature 
but nymphs in the train of Diana. When he had to paint again 
and again his "Four Elements" — those little pictures of his being 
much esteemed, in which he elaborated, without confusion, a whole 
abridgment of the universe, and he was always being asked for 
copies and variations of them — Breughel borrowed his figures from 
the mythology. The sun crosses the sky in the car of Apollo ; the 
nymphs of Permessa are called upon to figure as the elements ; and 
there is to be seen in the Louvre the muse Urania seated in clouds, 
figuring as the air, and holding on her fingers an attribute of the 
invention of Breughel, a parrot. 

In what year did. John Breughel paint at Rome ? We are not 
able to answer this question with anything like precision. Mariette 
supposes that Breughel must have been in this town about the year 
1593. U I took this date," he says, "from a drawing in the 
Coliseum executed . by him." It seems natural, indeed, to suppose 
that he did not pass free master in the brotherhood of St. Luke, 
until his return from Italy. What is certain is,, that in the 
year 1597 he had returned to Antwerp. Rubens was not admitted 
into the corporation until the next year, and only left for Italy in 
1600. We may therefore very reasonably suppose that Rubens and 
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Breughel commenced their acquaintance about this time, and began 
to combine their talents. "We have often, indeed, seen the pieces 
painted in the youth of Rubens adorned with flowers by Breughel. 
In general, it was the Madonnas of Rubens which Breughel adorned 
so elegantly with his garlands of lilies, tulips, pinks, jessamines, roses, 
and marsh-mallows ; amidst which flickered little insects, beetles, 
butterflies, and one of the favourite birds of the painter, the 
parrot. Sometimes, as if to amuse the infant Saviour, a little 
lion-monkey hangs from the garland, and makes an irreverent 
grimace, which may well shock the spectator who is ecstatically 
contemplating the Madonna of Rubens, but which does not shock 
the ingenious artist, devoutly prodigal of his fancies and his colours. 
The genius of the pencil and brush of Rubens would have crushed 
any other companion; Breughel alone was fit to shine alongside 
Rubens, and we may add, that Rubens alone could have attracted 
the eye to his human forms divine, amidst the dazzling bouquets of 
his friend. 

Breughel de Velours often painted " A Terrestrial Paradise." 
He is accordingly sometimes called Breughel de Paradis, out of 
opposition to Breughel d'Enfer, as his brother, Peter Breughel, was 
called. All the figures of these pictures of Paradise are by Henri 
van Balen — this is the case with the picture in the Louvre — or by 
Henri de Klerck, as in the "Terrestrial Paradise" of the Bibliotheque 
Ambrosienne ; or, on other occasions, they are by Rubens. Many 
persons have seen, in the museum of the Hague, the magnifi- 
cent Paradise in which Rubens and Breughel have mingled their 
pencils. The great master has painted on the ground-plan, the 
figures of Adam and Eve, and a superb brown horse, which 
occupies the corner of the picture. Adam, is seated at the foot of 
a tree, Eve stands up in all the magnificent beauty of perfect 
womanhood, with its fresh complexion ; and, as if to show the 
graceful roundness of the mother of the world, she raises her arm 
to pick an apple which the serpent, who is concealed in the tree, 
offers her. Rubens has executed these figures with admirable care, 
in a finished and graceful style, such as the harmony of the picture 
and the finished execution of Breughel required. Contrary to his 
usual custom, he has signed the picture in company with Breughel. 
Myriads of quadrupeds and birds peopled the enchanted spot 
where dwelt the first man, a place which none can hope to describe 
after Milton — garden of Eternal beauty, where 

" Southward went a river large, 
Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath ingulf d ; for God had thrown 
That mountain, as his garden-mould, high raised 
"Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst up drawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water' d the garden ; thence united, fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from his darksome passage now appears ; 
And now, divided into four main streams, 
Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 
How from that sapphire fount the crisped brooks 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise ; which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain j 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view. 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm } 
Others, whose fruit burnish'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed ; 
Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store ; 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose# 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 



Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant ; meanwhile, murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed or in-a.lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. . 
The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grovo, attune 
The trembling leaves, with universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Houries' dance, 
Led on the Eternal Spring." 

The two artists have combined to render on canvas what Milton 
has so admirably conceived in verse. " This picture," says the old 
catalogue of the museum of the Hague, ' l comes from the cabinet of 
M. Delacourt Van der Voort at Leyden. It was bought . by the 
Stadtholder for 7, 380 florins." 

Breughel de Velours was married at Antwerp to a beautiful 
Flemish girl, whose charms and virtues have been sung in verse^by 
the painter-poet Cornelius Schut. By this marriage he had a 
daughter, Anne Breughel, celebrated in the history of art for 
having had three illustrious masters, Cornelius Schut, Van Balen, 
and Rubens ; but above all, for having been the first wife of David 
Teniers. Connected with all the great painters -in his own country, 
John Breughel held a high position in Antwerp. When Vandyck 
began that . magnificent collection of aplastic, portraits, which 
have been engraved for us by Lucas Wostermann, Pontius, Bols* 
wert, and Peter de Jode, he so far honoiiiied^iBi^ughel de Velours 
as to engrave his portrait in wiiih his own (hand. This is one 
of the most admirable works of Vandyck. The- head alone is 
modelled, but it thinks and breathes"; With a few dashes and 
some points, Vandyck has given to the face of Breughel life, expres* 
sion, and character ; and the character is, at the same time, full 
of nobility and good nature. The intimacy in which the painters 
enrolled in the Brotherhood of St. Luke lived, sufficiently 
explains why we so often meet with their names together in the 
same picture, when they could very well have done without one 
another. Assuredly Rubens, himself so great a landscape painter, 
had no need of any one to paint in the background <6f his historical 
pictures ; but it was from taste that he aske&fro'm Wildens, from 
Van Uden, from Breughel de Velours, a landscape to accompany 
his figures, a garland of flowers to encircle' Ms .<f 'Sftadonna !" On 
the other hand, if Breughel had recourse td the pencil of Rubens — » 
if he selected Van Balen to paint the figures p^*Ms" ;" Paradise," or 
Rotenhamer to insert the figures in his " FUghfriaito Egypt," which 
is to be seen in the Museum of the Hague^itjwas not because he 
was incapable of painting them himself; Nobody/ in fact, knew 
better how to draw a figure elegantly and w^-j^Wi more correct* 
ness and more finish. " Breughel proved this ""abundantly in his 
"Views of Flanders," in "The Fan- of Broom," which made a 
part of the collection of Appony at Vienna, of which M. de 
Burtin speaks ; and better still, in his famous little picture in the 
old gallery of Diisseldorf, afterwards transferred to Munich, which he 
made to hold the whole camp of Scipio Africanus before Carthage 
— a picture of marvellous finish — a fine miniature in oil, over 
which move an innumerable quantity of interesting figures, of 
which the principal group represents the continence of Scipio. 

The general ability of Breughel in this line was so thoroughly 
recognised that his assistance was asked in all quarters. While on 
the one hand, Van Balen, or Henri de Klerck, painted their pretty 
nymphs amid the verdant groves of Breughel, he took a flock to , 
pasture in the pasture fields of the landscape painter. He often 
employed his time in ornamenting the mountain site of Josse de 
Momper with figures and animals; he was often engaged to fill . 
in the crowd in the interior of churches by Peter Neefs and Henri 
Steenwyck. We say the crowd, advisedly, for Breughel was never . 
so pleased as when he had to paint a crowd of many figures on a • . 
very small canvas. He was eminently successful when he repre- 
sented a crowd of worshippers kneeling on the flags of the cathedral . 
of Antwerp, when he painted thirty canons sitting in the choir,, ■ 
grouping the singers round the organ, or when he represented .a • . 
whole family in holiday garb coming out of church, surrounded , by . 
beggars, after a baptismal ceremony. We have on this point ; 
some remarks by Mariette, in his oft-quoted manuscript, the 
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" Abecedario :" "One of the finest Breugliels I have seen is now 
in the cabinet of Prince Eugene, of Savoy. It represents the 
Procession of the Twelve Virgins, which takes place at Brussels on 
the Place du Sablon, according to the foundation made by the 
Princess Isabella. It contains a vast mass of figures, which are 
painted with all the art we could desire. The heads are so 
admirably touched off, that they appear to be Vandycks. Never- 
theless, the works in which he was most successful were land- 
scapes, animals, and flowers, which he painted in a very finished 
and delicate manner, though somewhat dry." 

Felibien fixes the date of the death of John Breughel in 1642. 
The correctness of this date appears at first to be very doubtful, 
from an examination of the picture of l * Scipio Africanus before 
Carthage," of which we have already spoken, in which we read, 
according to the catalogue : — "Breughel, 1660. Fec. Anversa." 
But "we must come to the conclusion, that the author of the 
catalogue of the gallery of Diissuldort is incorrect ; for in 1660, 
Breughel would have been eighty-five years of age, and it is hardly 
possible to conceive that at such an age such a picture would be exe- 
cuted with so much finish, so bold and sure a hand. Besides, it is 
not possible that this painter should have been alive in 1660, because 



Lebas, where the point has corrected the faults in colour committed 
by Breughel, we shall find all the natural tone of Ostade, with the wit 
of a Teniers, and in his landscape the sentiment of Paul Bril, and 
his lovely, firm, and light touch. Some of our readers may be 
familiar with the level and monotonous plains of. the province of 
Antwerp. From these Breughel draws his favourite subjects. He 
loves, doubtless, from memory of the canton of his fathers, to carry 
through the midst of his pictures the road of Breda, bordered "by 
great trees ; and he covers it with travellers on foot, on horseback, 
and in carriages. The coche, as the old coach was called, of 
Antwerp, the chariot of the peasant, the carriage of the gentleman, 
escorted by his people, the car of the citizen, are all represented in 
the foreground of his compositions, and animate his roads. Some- 
times tills Hat landscape is diversified by mills; sometimes it is 
enlivened by a family of barn-door fowls, at the entrance of a 
smiling village, divided by the sinuosities of a stream. Some- 
times we gaze on a town on the borders of the Escaut, up which tie 
fishing-smacks ascend, with trading-vessels and shallops. All is in 
motion, all moves in the pictures of Breughel. Nature is not for 
him that unknown divinity "which lives in the uneasy soul of 
lluysdael. It is with him but the dwelling-place of man, the 




THE ROADSIDE CHAPEL. — FROM A PAINTING BY BREUGHEL. 



his daughter had guardians when she married David Teniers, and 
this marriage took place, we. have every reason to believe, long 
before this date. Teniers, born in 1610, scarcely waited until he 
was fifty to marry a first time. Of this we have pretty good 
evidence in the pictures in which he paints himself with his wife, 
under the figure of a young man of from thirty to thirty-five. We 
may therefore with certainty accept the date given by Felibien as 
the true date of the death of Breughel. 

It is scarcely to be understood how amateurs should have 
attached so great a price at first to the works of this master, and 
then have gradually become disgusted with them. There can be no 
doubt that Breughel de Velours is not without his defects. He is 
very properly reproached with forestalling certain moderns in their 
utter disregard of aerial perspective, with painting his distances 
with too raw a blue, which gives them the appearance of being on 
the foreground ; with sticking red coats on his men without mercy, 
which fatigues the eye the more, that his greens are as bright as 
the tones of enamel. But despite all these imperfections, Breughel 
is a painter full of charms, a delightful landscape-painter, who can 
give a picturesque and interesting tone to the most common and 
ordinary site. If we look at his Views in Flanders, which are the 
best-lmown of his works, in the r retty and pleasing engravings of 



object of his labours, the scene of his agitations and his pains. It 
appears as if the painter attached an obstinate and fixed idea, — 
perhaps, the thought and image of life— to that great road which 
flies far away in the distance, and finishes with a vague and 
dreamy figure towards which all travellers converge. 

John Breughel etched four engravings, which are doubtless 
very rare, for they are not to be found in the rich cabinet 
of engravings of the National Library. M. de Heinecke, who 
has given the list of the engravings executed after Breughel, 
has lost a fine opportunity of describing those engraved by him. 
They are four landscapes, numbered 1 to 4, with the inscription — 
Sadder excud. 

The drawings of Breughel are perhaps held in higher estimation 
than his pictures ; at all events, they have not suffered any depre- 
ciation from fashion. The skies are coloured with Indian blue, as 
are the waters, and the distant parts of the foregrounds are washed 
with bistre. A slight dash of a pen, says P'Argenville, creates 
trees and terraces. Sometimes the trees are leaved with pencil, 
and mixed with red and yellow colours, which produce great 
effect. 

To pass to an enumeration of his great pictures : the Louvre con- 
tains seven of them : — 
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1. " The Earth, or the Terrestrial Paradise," in which the 
figures are painted by Van Balen. 

2. "The Air." Urania is seated on the clouds, holding on her 
hand a white parrot. Signed, "Brevghel, 1621." The figures 
also are by Van Balen. These two pictures form a part of a con- 
tinuation called ' ' The Four Elements." 

3. ''The Battle of Arbela." The field of battle is an immense 
valley surmounted by a wood. The number of figures is incalculable. 
The family of Darius are seen prisoners, and his wife is on her knees 
before Alexander on horseback. ' 

4. " Vertumna and Pomona." This is a rich landscape, of 
which the front is covered by fruits of all kinds. The figures are 
attributed to one of the Francks. This picture was given in 1850 
to the Museum of the Louvre, by M. Pierret. 



There are Breughels in the Museum of the Hague, of Amsterdam, 
Dresden, Munich, Berlin, and Vienna". There are also some in the 
gallery of the king of Sardinia, in Turin. There are some very fine 
ones at Milan, amongst others two oval ones on ivory, let in a 
font. Florence possesses several, painted on marble or precious 
stones. 

" The Four Elements" are also found in the Museum of Madrid. 

We have already remarked that the pictures of Breughel . have 
suffered considerable depreciation. From £240 sterling, •-. says 
Lebrun, they have come down to £120. 

The prices at the sales have been very varied. 

Sale of the Prince of Carignan, 1742. Two pictures, nine inches 
high by thirteen wide : one on copper, representing a landscape, in 
which there is painted in, a " Flight into Egypt;" another on. wood, 




TIIE COUNTRY CARRIAGE. — FROM A PAINTING RY BREUGHEL. 



5. " View of Tivoli." In this picture there is a large bridge, over 
which some cavaliers have passed, and near which rises on a rock a 
temple of the Sybil. 

6. "A Landscape." There is a bark to be seen in this, with 
several persons richly clothed. 

7. "A Landscape." On a road passing before a mill, two 
cavaliers meet a chariot drawn by three horses. 

These two last pictures were attributed to Paul Bril in the old 
catalogue. 

There are no John Breughels in the Museum at Antwerp, and it 
certainly is somewhat surprising. The Museum of Brussels has 
only one : " Abundance and Love lavishing their Gifts on the 
Earth." The figures are by Van Balen. 



representing a landscape and marine pieecy with several figures by 
Griffer. Together, about £45. A picture on copper, fifty-four 
inches wide by twenty -three high, representing " The Battle of the 
Amazons," £60. 

Sale of the Count of Vence, 1760. " A Sale of Fish at Scheve- 
lingue." This picture was etched by Chevel; its date is 1617; 
price £62. 

Julienne sale, 1767. "A Village Fair" and' its fellow; the 
pair, £62. "View of the Temple of the Sybil," and a landscape 
of Stalben, attributed to Breughel d'Enfer-: £18. 

Gaignat sale, 1768. Two landscapes with figures : £112 Is. 9d. 
— a curious price for a picture. 

Sale of the Duke de Choiseul, 1772. "Entrance to a Wood," 
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•with pools of water over which animals are moving, £158. "A 
View of Tyrol ;" a number of figures round a May-pole, £28. 

Sale of the Prince of Conti in 1777. " Entrance to a Wood," with 
pools of water across which animals are making their way. This 
picture, from the cabinet of the Duke de Choiseul, sold for £64. 
Two landscapes painted on copper ; one a view of Italy, by Paul 
Bril, another with chariots and cavaliers, by Breughel ; together, 
£36. A view of the " Temple of the Sibyl," and an accompanying 
one (landscape with buildings, by Stalben) from the Julienne sale ; 
together, £17 10s. But the authenticity of the Breughel is dis- $ 
puted. The same sale : — "A Concert of Cats," painted on copper, 
two inches high, £16. Four drawings by this master were sold, 
one with another, for £6. 

Denon sale, 1826. " An Habitation," which appears to be the 
entrance to a monastery, near a bridge, £21. 

Vigneroirsale, 1828, " End of a Battle," £12~l(fcr. ~ "" 

Cardinal Fesch's celebrated sale, 1845. "A Fair;" "Road 
through a Wood;" and "A Road," in which is introduced a horse- 
man, a gamekeeper, and his dogs. Together, about £18. 

The sale of Marshal Soult, 1852. The "Virgin and Child," 
the figures by Rotenhamer; £25 10s. "Venus and Adonis," 
£14 4s. 



In England Breughels are not very commonly found, though one 
or two have appeared recently at sales ; but of their authenticity 
we are not able to speak. 

The little picture (p. 249) shows the varied talent of Breughel to 
great advantage. The scene is very extensive, considering the size ; 
the trees, houses, men, boat, animals, all exhibit that finish and 
minuteness for which he was so celebrated. The figures" of the 
men in the boat are in the original executed with great fidelity. ' 

"The Country Carriage" (p. 253) is a picture which has been 
highly esteemed by amateurs. The trees are some of the best 
which Breughel has selected to paint, and the sky is painted with a 
richness of colouring which, though slightly crude, is vivid' and 
effective. The animals and figures were introduced afterwards. 

"A Scene in the Neighbourhood • of Bruges" (p. 256) was ad- 
mirably adapted to show the power of this artist in introducing a 
large number of -figures without confusion. The seen? on the road 
is very natural. The group in the right-hand corner beside the 
pond is excellent; while the pond itself, with its ducks and geese 
and little bridge, is very effective. The whole forms a charming 
picture. 
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JAMES STELLA. 



The name of Stella, which belonged to three generations of artists, 
is constantly met with in connexion with the history of painting in 
the time of Louis "XIII. and Louis XIV. The contemporary and 
comrade of James Callot, an intimate friend of Poussin, protected 
by Cardinal Richelieu, painter of the king, we find James Stella in 
all the great capitals of art, at Florence, at Rome, in Paris, every- 
where where painting is held in honour and esteem. He was him- 
self the head, /of a family of painters and engravers, and thanks to 
the talents of his three nieces, Antoinette, Franchise, and Olaudine 
Bousonnet \Stella— of Claudine especially — he has come down to 
posterity. 

His ancestors were Flemish, says Felibien, who appears very 
well informed relative to this painter. His father having halted at 
Lyons, on his. way from Rome, married the daughter of a notary of 
LaBresse, Dy^whom he had two sons, Francois and James. The 
latter, born in 1596, was only nine years old when his father died, 
He already, however, showed signs of an inclination for painting. 
At the age of twenty he started for Rome, but passing through 
Florence, he found that city animated by preparations for the fete 
which the grand- duke Cosmo de' Medici was about to give in 
commemoration of the marriage of his son Ferdinand II. Canta 
Gullina, Julio Parigi, and James Callot were there, occupied in 
sketching the Florentine festivities, and in engraving emblematical 
subjects. Stella sought an opportunity of being introduced to the 
grand-duke, who, apparently delighted at the presence of another 
artistic talent, offered Stella a lodging and a pension, the same as 
that enjoyed by Callot. It was what was called in those days, in 
artistic slang, "La parte." The Lyonnese artist accordingly set 
to work, and amongst other subjects, he painted the fete which the 
Knights of St. John celebrated on the day of St. John the Baptist. 
If we are to judge of its merits from the beautiful engraving he 
made of it at a later period, and which he dedicated in 1621 
to Ferdinand II., this drawing was not inferior to those of 
Parigi and Callot. The perspective is admirably executed. The 
vast equestrian processions which move through it, the banners, 
the costumes, the edifices of Florence which make a framework 
for theftte, are engraved, it is true, with less precision and neat- 
ness, and without the correctness of the interludes and carousels 
of Callot, but the execution is more rich, more free, and we every- 
where distinguish in it the hand of a painter. This beautiful 
engraving reminds us of those admirable productions of Jean Miel, 
the " Siege of Maestrich" and the " Taking of Bonn." We may, 
in fact, here remark, that in this case we find a warmth and finish 
in the engraver's point which the artist did not possess when he 
wielded the brush. 
• For this painter to have been eminently successful, he wanted 



not judgment or elevation of thought; these he possessed to an 
eminent degree ; neither was he wanting in taste. All he required 
was a fitting temperament. Weak and sickly, he could not express 
all he felt. He was deficient in physical energy. If he did 
not succeed in representing beauty in all its perfection, it was 
nob because he did not see it, but because his strength failed 
him by the way. The proof of his high natural taste and 
appreciation of character is, that at Rome, where he. went in 
1623 — not after four years' residence at Florence, as Felibien 
says, but after seven years — the painter whom, he selected above all 
as adviser, as model, and then for friend, was Poussin, who had 
arrived there during the spring of the preceding year. The Roman 
school, nevertheless, was then yielding to varied influences ; on one 
side the followers of Caravagio, of Gruerchino, Valentin, Ribera ; on 
the other the posterity of the Carrachi, represented" by Domenichino ' 
andGuidp; on the other hand, again, Josepin, Pietro . di Cortona, 
and Lanfranc. . Despite all this, Jaines Stella, instead of being 
seduced by any mannerists, went at once to Poussin, as to the 
master of all others, who possessed the true tradition, the real: 
principles of art. Besides, in thus following the example of Poussin, 
who thought of consulting art and nature rather than of studying' 
Raffaelle, Stella ascended to original sources; but not having the 
genius nece3=ary to find a new interpretation for himself, he created 
for himself a sober and delicate manner, which was well suited. to' 
his temperature, and which was in accordance with the style of the' 
masters he had both studied and understood. 

The love of art in Stella was a devouring fire, which served him 
in the place of health. Judged from this point of view, the variety 
and abundance of his works must affect us with surprise. The- 
long winter evenings were employed by him sometimes" in drawing 
"The Life of the Virgin Mary" in twenty -two pieces; sometimes 1 
" Children's' Games," which were afterwards engraved in a series of 
fifty productions. The finest works of jewellery, architectural' 
ornaments in the very best taste, the most beautiful vases, every- 
thing, in fact, vrhich Rome possessed remarkable, either in public • 
monuments or in the cabinets of amateurs — : for he was himself a ■ 
great amateur of objects of art, a curieux, as they used to say—' 
Stella drew with care and delicacy, without, however, attaching to 
any of those objects that character of power which Poussin had 
invested them with. The celebrated congregation of Jesus were the 
first to use the pencil of Stella. Everywhere on the face of the 
globe was seen the canonisation of St. Ignatius, that of St. Philippe 
de Neri, the miracles of St. Francis- Xavier in Japan, and of a 
whole series of black-robed saints, who Were consecrated and im- 
mortalised by painting. It moreover seemed tliat Stella, from tlie * 
peculiar character of his talent, was better suited than any other 



